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ROCK FORT ON THE ILLINOIS RIVER. 














Tris 1s an elevated cliff on the left bank of the IIli- 
nois, consisting of parallel layers of white sandstone. 
It is not less than two hundred and fifty feet high, per- 
pendicular on three sides, and washed at its base by the 
river. On the fourth side it is connected with the adja- 
cent range of hills by a narrow peninsular ledge, hich 
can only be ascended by a precipitous, winding path. 
The summit of this rock is level, and contains about 
three-fourths of an acre. It is covered with a soil of 
several feet in depth, bearing a growth of young trees. 
Strong and almost inaccessible by nature, this natural 
battlement has been still further fortified by the Indians, 
and many years ago was the scene of a desperate con- 
flict between the Pottowattomies, and one band of the 
Illinois Indians. ‘The latter fled to this place for re- 
fuge from the fury of their enemies. The post could 
not be carried by assault, and tradition says that the be- 
siegers finally succeeded, after many repulses, by cut- 
ting off the supply of water. To procure this article the 
besieged let down vessels attached to ropes of bark, 
from a part of the precipice which overhangs the river, 
but their enemies succeeded in cutting off these ropes 
as often as they were let down. The consequence was 
a surrender, which was followed by a total extirpation 
of the band.* 

On gaining the top of this rock we found says 
Schoolcraft, a regular entrenchment, corresponding to 
the edge of the precipice, and within this other excava- 
* Charlevoix. 
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tions which, from the thick growth of brush and trees, 
could not be satisfactorily examined. The labour of 
many hands was manifest, and a degree of industry 
which the Indians have not usually bestowed upon 
works of defence. We found upon this elevation bro- 
ken muscle shells, fragments of antique pottery, and 
stones which had been subjected to the action of heat, 
resembling certain lavas. 

From this elevated spot an extensive and diversified 
view of prairie scenery is presented, and the objects 
about our encampment appeared reduced to a diminu- 
tive size. 








“ How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis, to cast one’s eye so low! 
The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air 
Show scarce sp gross as beetles.” 

The soil which results from the gradual disintegra- 
tion of this rock, is nearly a pure sand. On descending 
welfound the prickly pear (cactus) covering a consider: 
able portion of this soil, where scarcely any other plant 
is hardy enough to vegetate. 

Of the height of this cliff, the estimate which we have 
given is merely conjectural. The effect upon the ob- 
server is striking and imposing. But we are disposed to 
think the effect of loftiness produced by objects of this 
nature is not so much the result of the actual, as of the 
comparative height. We have often felt, as we have on 
the present occasion, an impresion of grandeur pro- 
duced by a solitary precipice two or three hundred feet 
high, rising abruptly above a flat alluvial country or lake 
more striking and imposing than at other times in tra 
versing a region more elevated ; and where “ Alps on 
Alps arise.” In the latter case, the eye constantly mea- 
sures one elevation by another ; in the former we have 
no standard of this kind, and hence andoubtedly over- 
rate. Philosophically considered, the height of promi- 
nent points of a country is estimated above the level ot 
the nearest sea. But the effect produced on the eye or 
the imagination begins to be felt only from that part of 
a mountain where it first makes a striking angle with 
the plain. The annexed view of this modern Oxus, is 
taken from a position on the opposite side of the river, 
directly in front of the most precipitous face of the rock. 
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Astronomical Sketches. 








CIRCLE Of THE SCIENCES WITH SUITABLE 
REFLECTIONS. 


ASTRONOMICAL SKETCHES.—NO X.—THE MOON. 


The opinions of astronomers are at variance with 
respect to the existence of a lunar atmosphére. Phi- 
losophers often reason from analogy ; and because the 
surface of the Moon bears a striking resemblance to the 
Earth, in having valleys, mountains, hills, dales, vol- 
canoes, &c., they conclude that the Moon has an atmos- 

here, and consequently, rain, hail, snow, and winds. 
Nsleie are the arguments advanced on each side of 
this question by astronomers of the greatest fame. 

But if we may be allowed to judge from the appear- 
ance of the Moon when our nights are clear, we may 
conclude that the Moon has no atmosphere. No per- 
son ever perceived either clouds or vapours on her disk, 
or any thing resembling them; and these must have 
been seen in every age by millions of mankind, if lu- 
nar cluuds, &c., existed: unless we believe that there 
may be an atmosphere without vapours. 

Mr. Ferguson observes,“ If there were seas in the 
Moon, she could have no clouds, rains nor storms, as 
we have ; because she has no atmosphere to support 
the vapours which occasion them. And every body 
knows that when the Moon is above our horizon in 
the night-time, she is visible, unless the clouds of our 
atmosphere hide her from our view; and all parts of 
her appear constantly with the same clear, serene, and 
calm aspect. But those dark parts of the Moon, which 
were formerely thought to be seas, are now found to be 
only vast deep cavities, and places which reflect not 
the Sun’s light so strongly as others, having many 
caverns and pits whose shadows fall within them, and 
are always dark on the sides next the Sun, which de- 
monstrates their being hollow: and most of these pits 
have little knobs, like hillocks, standing within them, 
and casting shadows also, which cause these places to 
appear darker than others that have fewer or less re- 
markable caverns. All these appearances show that 
there are no seas in the Moon; for if there were any, 
29* 
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their surfaces would appear smooth and even, like 
those on the Earth.” ° 

Dr. Brewster observes, “ The arguments adduced 
by Mr. Ferguson to prove that there is no sea in the 
Moon are very far from being conclusive. The exist- 
ence of “a lunar atmosphere is completely ascertained ; 
and the little pits and eminences which appear in the 
dark parts of the Moon, which are extremely even and 
smooth may be regarded as rocks or islands. By observ- 
ations, however, on Mare Crisium, when the line which 
separates the enlightened from the obscure segment of 
the Moon passed through the large and apparantly level 
spot, | have found that the shaded parts of the Sno 
however smooth they may appear, are not level surfaces, 
and therefore, cannot’be seas. If there were seas in 
the Moon, there would be particular times when the re- 
flected light of the Sun would render them more bril- 
liant than any other part of her surface ; and the light 
would acquire that property called polarization, which 
is, however, found not to be the case.” 

It would appear, therefore, from these facts, that there 
is no water in the Moon, neither rivers, nor Jakes, nor 
seas; and hence we are entitled to infer that none of 
those atmospherical phenomena which arise from the 
existence of water in our own globe, will take place in 
the lunar world. 

Every particular connected with the disk of the 
Moon is interesting, and in many respects, astonishing. 
Her mountainous scenery is awfully grand. Huge 
masses of rock rise perpendicularly from the plains, 
tower to an immense height, and reflect the rays of the 
Sun as from a steel mirror. These rocks appear per- 
fectly naked, or destitute of any kind of soil and vegeta- 
tion. In these stupendous and terrific rocks are dis- 
covered rents and ravines, as if split or separated asun- 
der by some tremendous earthquake or voléano: and 
numberless large fragments of rocks are seen near the 
base of these frightful eminences, as if they had been 
detached by some extraordinay shock or convulsion. 

The surface of the Moon is admirably calculated 
to reflect the light of the Sun upon the Earth, If her 
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surface were smooth and level, the reflected light 
would not have been so luminous and diffusive, and the 
Earth would have been but indifferently supplied with 
light in the absence of the Sun. But owing to her 
surface, this inconvenienee is prevented. Her stupen- 
dous range of mountains, whose summits rise to an 
immense height ; her lofty, rugged, bare, perpendicu- 
lar, and in some parts bold and projecting rocks; her 
numerous, deep and extensive hollows or cavities con- 
taining insular mountains, whose towering tops receive 
the first rays of the Sun, lofty ridges; or rather moun- 
tains, encircling these deep hollows or cavities; all 
contribute to reflect the rays of the Sun to all sides, and 
to difluse light to every part of the Earth in the course 
of every lunation. 

The diameter of the Moon is two thousand one 
hundred and sixty-one miles ; and as solid bodies are 
to each otheras the cubes of their diameters, the mag- 
nitude of the Moon is to that of the Earth as one to 
forty-one. : 

he Moon is two hundred and forty thousand miles 
from the centre of the Earth, and moves from any fixed 
star to the same star, in twenty-seven days, seven 
hours, forty-three minutes, and eleven seconds. This 
is called her sideral revolution. 

Her periodical revolution is the time in which she 
passes through the twelve signs of the zodiac, cr from 
the equinoctial point to her return to the same. This 
is performed in twenty-seven days, seven hours, forty- 
three minutes, and four seconds. The difference be- 
tween her sideral and periodical revolution is caused by 
the precession of the equinoxes. 

er synodical revolution is the time in which she 
passes through her different changes, or from one con- 
junction with the Sun to the other. Thisis performed 
in twentysnine days, twelve hours, forty-four minutes, 
and two séconds. 





Puitiep GARRETT. 


Moderation may be considered as a tree of which 
the root is contentment and the fruit repose. 
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Variety of Nature. 








CABINET OF NATURE. 
( Continued.) 


VARIETY OF NATURE. 


To convey an adequate conception of the nwmber of 
ideas, as exhibited on the globe in which we live, would 
baffle the arithmetician’s skill, and set his numbers at 
defiance. We may, however, assist our conceptions a 
little, by confining our attention to one department of 
nature ; for example, the Animat Kinepom. The 
number of the different species of animals, taking into 
account those which are hitherto undiscovered, and 
those which are invisible to the naked eye, cannot be 
estimated at less than 300,000. In a human body 
there are reckoned about 446 muscles, in each of which, 
according to anatomists, there are at least ten several 
intentions, or due qualifications to be observed—its pro- 
per figure, its just magnitude, the right disposition of its 
several ends, upper and lower, the position of the whole 
the insertion of its proper nerves, veins, arteries, &c. 
so that in the muscular system alone, there are 4,460 
several ends or aims to be attended to.—The bones 
are reckoned to be in number about 245, and the dis- 
tinct scopes or intentions of each of these, are above 
40; in all, about 9,800; so that the system of bones 
and muscles alone, without taking any other parts into 
consideration, amounts to above 14,000 different inten- 
tions or adaptions. If now, we suppose, that all the 
species of animals above stated, are differently con- 
structed, and, taken one with another, contain, at an 
average,a system of bones and muscles as nimerous 
as in the human body—the number of spcies must be 
multiplied by the number of different aims or adapta- 
tions, and the product will amount to 4,200,000,000. 
If we were next to attend tothe many thousands of 
blood vessels in an animal body, and the®numerous 
ligaments, membranes, humors, and fluids of various 
descriptions—the skin with its millions of pores, and 
every other part of an organical system, with the aims 
and intentions of each, we should have another sum 
cfmany hundreds of millions to be multiplied by the 
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formi product, in order to express the diversified ideas 
which enter into the construction of the animal world. 
And, if we still farther consider, that of the hundreds 
of millions of individuals belonging to each species, 
no two individuals exactly resemble each other—that 
all the myriads of vegetables with which the earth is 
covered, are distinguished from each other, by some 
one characteristic or another, and that every grain of 
sand contained in the mountains, and in the bed of the 
ocean, as shown by the microscope, discovers a dif- 
ferent form and configuration from another—we are 
here presented with an image of the infinity of the 
conceptions of Him in whose incomprehensible mind 
they all existed, during countless ages, before the uni- 
verse was formed. 

To overlook this amazing scene of Divine intelli- 
gence, or to consider it beneath our notice, as some 
have done—if it be not the characteristic of impiety, is, 
at least, the mark of a weak and undiscriminating mind. 
That man who disregards the visible displays of Infinite 
Wisdom, or who neglects to investigate them, when 
opportunity offers, acts as if he considered himself al- 
ready possessed of a sufficient portion of intelligence, 
and stood in no need of such sensible assistances to di- 
rect his conceptions of the Creator. Pride, and false 
conceptions of the nature and design of true religion, 
frequently lie at the foundation of all that indifference 
and neglect with which the visible works of God are 
treated, by those who make pretensions to a high degree 
of spiritual attainments. The truly pious man will trace 
with wonder and delight, the footsteps of his Father and 
his God, wherever they appear in the variegated scene 
of creation around him, and'will be filled.with sorrow, 
and contrition of heart, that, amidst his excursions and 
solitary walks, he has so often disregarded “ the works 
of the Land, and the operation of his hands.” 

In fine, the variety which appears on the face of na- 
ture, not only enlarges our conceptions of Infinite Wis- 
dom, but is also the foundation of ail our discrimina- 
tions and judgments as rational beings, and is of the 
most essential utility in the affairs of human society, 
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Such is the variety of which the features of théffluman 


countenance are susceptible, that it is probable that no 
two individuals, of all the millions of the race of Adam, 
that have existed since the beginning of time, would be 
found to resemble each other. We know no two hu- 
man beings presently existing, however similar to each 
other, but may be distinguished either by their stature, 
their forms, or the features of their faces; and onthe 
ground of this dissimilarity, the various wheels of the 
machine of society move onward, without clashing or 
confusion. Had it been otherwise—had the faces of 
men, and their organs of speech, been cast exactly in 
the same mould, as would have been the case, had the 
world been framed according to the Epicurean system, 
by blind chance directing a course of atoms, it might 
have been as difficult to distinguish one human counte- 
nance from another, as to distinguish the eggs laid by 
the same hen, or the drops of water which trickle from 
the same orifice ; and, consequently, society would have 
been thrown into a state of universal anarchy and con- 
fusion. Friends would not have been distinguished 
from enemies, villains from the good and honest, fathers 
from sons, the culprit from the innocent person, nor the 
branches of the same family from one another. And 
what a scene of perpetual confusion and disturbance 
would thus have been created! Frauds, thefts, robbe- 
ries, murders assassinations, forgeries, and injustice of 
all kinds, might have been daily committed without the 
least possibility of detection. Nay, were even the vari- 
ety of tones in the human voice, peculiar to each person, 
to cease, and the hand-writing of all men to become 
perfectly uniform, a multitude of distressing deceptions 
and perplexities would be produced in the domestic, ci- 
vil and commercial transactions of mankind. But the 
all-wise and beneficent Creator has prevented all such 
evils and inconveniencies, by the character,of variety 
which he has impressed on the human spélles, and on 
all his works. By the peculiar features of his counte- 
nance, every man may be distinguished in the light; 
by the tones of his voice, he may be recognized in the 
dark, as when he is separated from his fellows by an 
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impenetrable partition ; and his hand writing can attest 
his existence and individuality, when continents and 
oceans interpose between him and his relations, and be 
a witness of his sentiments and purposes to future gene- 
rations. 
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THE ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY OF 
NATIONS. 





THE GRECIAN STATES. 


Tue genius of the Spartans was perfectly martial. 
Their extraordinary valor gained them a name, among 
surrounding nations. They were distinguished from 
the other Greeks at the Olympic games. Neighbor 
ing people applied for generals to this nursery of 
heroes. They held the balance between contending 
states, and were at the head of the Grecian affairs for 
five hundred years, and for a greater part of that time 
were deemed invincible. But, notwithstanding the 
great valor of the Spartan state, it was formed rather 
for a defensive than an offensive war; and if they had 
adhered to the defensive system, their power would 
have been still of longer duration ; but prosperity led 
them to attempt -the reduction of all Greece, and to at- 
tack the king of Persia. Thus they armed all Greece 
against themselves, and being broken and dispirited by 
several defeats, and particularly in the battle of Leuctra, 
they were at last scarcely able to defend their own 
city. 

Thus have we briefly sketched the rise, progress, and 
dissolution of Athens and Sparta, the two states, that, 
in a great measure, engrossed all the power of Greece 
to themselves ; and though several petty states still 
held their goverments in independence, yet they owed 
their safety to the mutual jealousy of these powerful 
rivals, and always found shelter from the one against 
the oppressions of the other. 

_ After these two commonwealths Tuezes lifted up 
its head, principally renowned for the valor and pru- 
dence of Epaminondas, who, with the assistance of 
Pelopidas, humbled the pride, and reduced the conse- 
quence of Sparta, and took the lead in Greece. But 
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upon the death of Epaminondas, the Thebans, being 
without a rival, and elated with prosperity, gave them- 
selves over to idlenessand luxury; they slighted the 
virtue of their ancestors, and derided their frugality : 
the public revenues; which used to be employed to pay 
fleets and armies, were now expended upon games, 
shows, and frivolous amusements. 

This degeneracy of disposition and manners in the 
Thebans and other Grecian states, afforded Philip, 
who had been educated under the discipline, and ex- 
cited by the valor and wisdom of Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas, an opportunity of raising the Macedonians 
from obscurity, to the empire of all Greece and Asia. 

So’ small was the power of the Macedonians in the 
beginning of Philip’s reign, that they were able with 
difficulty to bear up against any of the neighboring 
nations. But this brave and prudent monarch sub- 
jugated, in a very short space of time, the barbarous 
surrounding states, by assisting the weak against the 
strong; and then, by the same arts, he commenced 
hostilities against Greece, till, worn out with mutual 
contentions, he subdued it entirely. Greece, therefore, 
conquered and at peace, Philip was declared genera! 
of the Grecian armies against the Persians ; but while 
he was preparing for this expedition he was assassinat- 
ed by his own subjects, leaving this business to his son 
Alexander.* 

The fruits of this expedition perished with the con- 
queror, who dying in the thirty-second year of his age, 
and without heirs, the Macedonian chiefs entered into 
cruel wars with each other, during which those nations 
that were to the eact of the Euphrates fell under the 
dominion of the Parthians.t 











* The reader is referred to page 127 of the present vol. of the 
Repository, for a brief account of the expedition undertaken against 
Persia by Alexander. 

t The kingdom of Parthia, which was founded by Arbaces, 
about three haindred years before Christ, and which, after the death 
of Alexander, extended itself over Persia, was subdued by Trajan, 
and aflerwards relinquished by Adria, who in the beginning of the 
second century, made the Euphrates the eastern boundary of the 
empire. Tht revolt of the Persians, and the subjection of the 
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the family of Alexander was extinct, they 
themselves the name of kings. Thus the 
pire of Alexander produced four distinct 
viz. 1. the Macedonian, 2. the Asiatic, 


all compelled to receive the Roman yoke. 
The principal persons who reigned at 


reduced toa Roman province. 


proceeded these three smaller kingdoms. 1. 


Tigranes was the last monarch. 


power. 


— 


among’ them, under the title of viceroys; 


verned at the same time Syria and Armeni 
der whom they both became subject to the Roman 


As Alexander did not tame his successor, there 
started up as many kings as there were commanders. 
At first they governed the provinces that were divided 


; but when 
took upon 
whole em- 
kingdoms, 
8. the Sy- 


rian, and 4. the Egyptian; which flourished undef 
their own respective monarchs, till at last they we 


Macedonia, 


after the death of Alexander, were Antipater ;—Philip, 
a brave man who long contested the Roman arms, but 
was at length subdued, and obliged to conclude an 
ignominious peace ;—and Perseus, who renewing the 
war against the Romans, was overcome and taken by 
ZEmilius, and carried in triumph to Rome, where he 
died in prison. Thus the Macedonian kingdom was 


From the Asiatic kingdom, which comprehended 
Natolia and other regions beyond Mount Taurus, 


Pergamus 


the last king of which, Attalus, appointed the Roman 
people to be his heir. 2. Pontus, reduced by the Ro- 
mans into the form of a province, after they had sub- 
dued Mithridates, the last king. 3. Armenia, of which 


The most celebrated monarchs of the Syrian king- 
dom, were Antiochus the Great, who having conquered 
aconsiderable part of the east, made war upon the 
Romans, by whom he was defeated, and banished 
beyond Mount Taurus; Antiochus Epiphanes, a cruel 
enemy of the Jewish nation; and Tigranes, who go- 


ia, and un- 


During this period the more celebrated sects of 
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Parthians to their dominion by Artaxerxes, formed the second Per- 
sian empire which continued from the year of Christ 226 to the 
year 652, when the whole country was overrun by the Arabs. 
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philosophers prevailed in Greece, such as the Acade- 
mics, Peripatetics, Stoics, Epicureans, Skeptics, and 
Cynics, of which the authors or founders were, Plato, 
Aristotle, Zeno, Epicurus, Pyrrho, and Antisthenes. 

The celebrated Alexandrian library was founded by 
Ptolomy Philadelphus. When the city of Alexandria 
was building, the use of papyrus was discovered, a 
plant which grows on the banks of the river Nile, and 
being found fit for writing, it came into common use. 
Hence is the origin of the word paper. In progress of 
time the Egyptian princes prohibited the exportation 
of the papyrus, when another substance was used in its 
stead, which was called pergamena, from Pergamus, the 
place where it was first used, whence we have the 
word parchment. 
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SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER. 
CHARLES CARROLL, OF CARROLLTON. 

Tue last of the Signers—the sole survivor of that 
illustrious phalanx of free and fearless hearts! Who 
could contemplate without emotion, the venerable fori 
of him whom the flood of death, which has swept 
away all his colleagues, from Hancock, whose signa- 
ture stands the first, to Walton, whose name appears 
the last, on the famous scroll, has as yet spared to us ? 
Well has it been said, “like the books of the Sybil, 
the living signers of the Declaration of Independence 
increased in value as they diminished in number.” 
Carroll is alone. The last relic ofanoble band. Full 
of years, he still lingers among us, a fine specimen of 
dignified old age. With what a halo does his loneli- 
ness surround him !—“ The last of the signers!” He 
is the link which connects us with the past. When he 
departs, the Declaration of Independence will be a mo- 
nument of the dead. Now it still tells of living virtue 
and patriotism, which yet burns in the aged, but warm, 
bold heart. Yes, let the orator and the poet unite in 
weaving the flowery wreath to the praise of the last 
of the signers. Long may it be ere that wreath is 
hung upon his urn. May we never forget the worth 
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of those who put their names to the noble declaration 
of a people’s high resolve, nor what is due to those 
who fought, and bled, and risked their all to sustain it. 
It is good for us frequently to look back and ponder 
over the conduct, the deeds, the sufferings, of the fa- 
thers of our republic. They are deserving of all our 
consideration, and all our praise. The subject ma 
be often repeated, but can never become trite. It will 
be of service to us, often to have before our minds the 
men of 1776. It may kindle an emulation of their 
firm virtue, their disinterested patriotism, their con- 
tempt of narrow selfishness. It will do much to esta- 
blish in the mind a true standard of political virtue and 
official desert ; to knit us together in brotherly regard, 
by contemplating the unanimity, the mutual zeal, the 
equal perseverance of our common benefactors ; to in- 
spire and to strengthen a just respect for our country, 
and a beneficial nationality. 

Ably and truly did Charles Carroll express the spi- 
rit that pervaded the great body of the people, when 
he wrote to Mr. Graves, the brother of the admiral, and 
a member of parliament :—“If we are beaten on the 
plains we will retire to the mountains, and defy them. 
Our resources will increase with our difficulties. Ne- 
cessity will force us to exertion; until, tired of com- 
batting in vain against a spirit which victory after vic- 
wf cannot subdue, your armies will evacuate our soil, 
and your country retire, an immense loser, from the 
contest. No, sir, we have made up our minds to abide 
the issue of the approaching struggle, and though 
much blood may be spilt, we have no doubt of our ulti- 
mate success.” 

Carroll was born on the 20th of September, 1737, 
at Annapolis, in Maryland. He was educated in Eu- 
rope. From the college of St. Omers, he went to that 
of Rheims, and from thence to the college of Louis le 
Grand. He studied the civil Jaw in France, and the 
common law in England. In 1764, he returned home, 
with a mind expanded, and untainted by a foregin 
education. 

In 1775, Mr. Carroll was chosen a member of the 
first committee of observation established in Annapo- 
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lis ; and the same year elected a delegate to represent 
Anne Arundel county in the provincial convention. 
Here he opposed, but unsuccessfully, the instructions 
given to the representatives of Maryland in the gene- 
ral congress, “ to disavow, in the most solemn manner, 
all design in the colonies of independence.” He went 
to Canada, in February, 1776, as one of the three 
commissioners appointed to effect, if possible, a coali- 
tion between that country and our own. His associ- 
ates were Dr. Franklin and Samuel Chase. Their ill 
success, and its causes are too well known to need repeti 

tion or detail. When Mr. Carroll returned, he took his 
seat in the convention, and strenuously urged the with 

drawal of their fgrmer instructions, and the substitution 
of others, empowering the congressional delegates “ to 
concur with the other united colonies, or a majority of 
them, in declaring the united colonies free and inde- 
pendent states.” On the second of July, 1776, the in- 
structions he desired were given. Mr. Carroll was ap- 
pointed a delegates His name appeared on the list on 
the fourth, and he took his seat on the eighteenth of Ju- 
ly, 1776. The fact is now pretty generally known, 
that the copy of the Declaration of Independence, en- 
grossed for signing, according to a resolution of the 
nineteenth of July, was not signed until the second of 
August, and then only by the members on that day pre- 
sent in congress, of whom Carroll was one. The others 
signed it at different intervals, as opportunity presented. 
A little incident has been mentioned. As Mr. Carroll 
returned from affixing his signature, some by-stander 
observed, “ there go a few millions.” Mr. Carroll was 
eppointed a member of the Board of War, and exer- 
cised its duties during his continuance in Congress. 
He was stil] a member of the convention of Maryland, 
and was one of the committee appointed to draught the 
constitution of that state. He was chosen a senator of 
Maryland, and afterwards re-appointed a delegate to 
Congress, where he remained until the year 1778, 
when he resigned his seat, and gave his attention to 
the local concerns of his own state. Jn 1781, he was 
again sent to the Senate, and immediately after the 
adoption of the federal constitution, he represented her 
in the Senate of the United States. He left this sta- 
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tion in 1791, and the same year became a member of 
the Senate of Maryland. 

Charles Carroll is now in his ninety-fourth year. 
The hand of time, which has marked his brow and 
whitened his locks, has left something of the fire of the 
eye of ‘his spirited manhood, and rests lightly on the 
expansive intellect and the benevolent heart. His fa- 
calties remain unimpaired. He is still liberal, still 
patriotic; his spirit still looks abroad for the pros- 
perity of his country—that country he has essentially 
served. To her he devoted the ardour of his youth, 
the vigor of his maturity, in the days of dark sus- 
pense and threatning evil. He continued firm when 
the lurid cloud hung over our land, and hope had well 
nigh fled. He gave to our councils the wisdom ‘of his 
contemplative age. His wealth is very great. He has 
been blessed with this world’s goods in abundance ; and 
like a good steward, he has rot abused his trust. He 
has been blessed in his family. The highest domestic 
felicity has been his. Smilisg faces have surrounded 
his household hearth—faces, bright in the light of 
their joy ; and: if the grandeur of an aristocratic alli- 
ance can impart gratification, that gratification has 
been added ; for his posterity rank among the mag- 
nates of Britain's proud nobility. And is there one who 
will not join in the aspiration: May his days extend to 
the utmost limit of man’s a.lotted existence; and with 
no shade dimming the clear mirror of his virtues, and 
no misfortune ruffling his course to the realms of eter- 
nal rest, with feelings pure and spiritualized, with faith 
high and steadfast, looking with a fixed eye beyond the 
clouds of earth, with the pillow of his infirmities free 
from a single thorn, with a nation’s benefactions upon 
pa head, and the approving smile of his Maker in his 
soul— 


*« May his evening sun go down, 
Like the evening of the eastern clime, that never knows a frown.” 





Of all parts of wisdom, the practice is the best. 
Socrates was esteemed the wisest man of his time, be- 
cause he turned his acquired knowledge into morality, 
and aimed at goodness = greatness. 
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#n front, in the centre, the Rhinoceros; to the right, te Hippopotamus and 
Orang-outang. Centre back ground,the Girafie ; to the ‘efi, Antelopes.& Zebra, 





GROUP OF AFRICAN ANIMALS." 

Wuerever the cbservant traveller turns his steps, he 
finds in every country animals peculiar to itself; and 
many of these, occupying the most remote and insula- 
ted spots, are the most inadequately supplied with the 
means of locomotion. ne mode of their original dis- 





* For this niteresting artic! touching the naturai history of the Quadrupedis 
of Africa, we are indebted to No. XVI. of * Harpers? Family Library,” 
entitled ‘‘ Discovery and Adventures in Afvica from the earliest periods to 
the present time,” embellished with several fine engravings and plans 
of the routes of the enter’«'sing travellers, Park, Denham, and Clapper- 
ton. It isa neat and handsomely printed volume of 369 19mo pages, and 
embraces whatever is striking in the adventures of travellers who have 
sought to explore Africa, from the earliest ages, and in various directions. 
Its aim is to give a general view of the physical and social condition of 
that sun-burnt continent at the present day—and in this the hee a 
have certainly succeeded. It is altogether such a work as we uld 
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persion, whether from a single position, or from multi- 
plied centres of creation, has therefore been a theme 
which has not unfrequently exercised the ingenuity of 
naturalists. The subject, however. seems to be one 
which scarcely falls within the scope of human inteli- 
gence ; although a most ample source of interesting 
und legitimate speculation may be made to flow from 
an accurate‘and extended record of facts illustrative of 
their present distribution, the amount of genera and 
species, the relation which that amount bears to the 
animal productions of other countries, and similar nu- 
merical details. 

Most nearly allied to the human race of all the spe- 
cies of the brute creation, the black or African orang- 
outang (Simia troglodytes of Linnztis) may be allowed 
to assume the foremost place in our enumeration. It 
is native to no other country than Africa, although we 
are as yet unacquainted with the extent of territory 
which it occupies in that continent. Angola, the banks 
of the river Congo, and all the districts which border 
the Gulf of Guinea, are the localities in which it has as 
yet most frequently occurred. Its history, like that of 
its Asiatic congener, the red orang-outang (Simia saty- 
rus, Linn.) is still involved in considerable obscurity. 
Its habits, in the adult state, are extremely retired and 
wary ; and the young alone have fallen into the hands 
of Europeans in modern times. Great exaggeration 
prevails in the narratives of all the earlier travellers re- 
garding the sagacity of this singular animal. Its ex- 
ternal figure and general conformation no doubt greatly 
resemble those of the human race, and hence its actions 
have to us much of the semblance of human wisdom. 
But a remarkable circumstance in the mental constitu- 
tion of this tribe of animals disproves their fancied alli- 
ance to mankind,—the young are gentle, obedient, and 
extremely docile,—but as they increase in years their 














be glad to find extensively circulated :—it contains much useful information 
written in an engaging manner, of that quarter of the globe, the greater part 
of which down to a comparatively recent period, was the subject only of vague 
feport and conjecture. In short it is no unworthy member of one of the best 
Works in our country—The Family Library. From that part of the work 
which treats of the Natural History of the Quadrupeds of Africa, and which 
is illustrated by an engraving of a group of animals, at the head of the pre- 
Sent article, we shal! make farther extracts. 
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dispositions undergo a striking change, and their truly 
brutal nature is evinced by an unusual degree of un- 
tractable ferocity. In the wild state they are inferior 
both to the dog and the elephant in sagacity, although 
their analogous structure never fails to impress the be- 
holder with a belief that they resemble man in mental 
character as wellas in corporeal form. Two species 
of African orang-outang seem to have been described 
by the earlier writers. These were probably the young 
and old of the same species seen apart at different 
times, for later reseatches do not lead to the belief of 
there being more than one. 

“The greatest of these two monsters,” says Battell, 
“is called pongo in their language; and the less is 
called engeco. This pongo is exactly proportioned like 
a man; but he is more like a giant in stature; for heis 
very tall, and hath a man’s face, hollow-eyed, with 
long hair upon his brows. His face and ears are with- 
out hair, and his hands also. His body is full of hair 
but not very thick, and it is of a dunnish color. He 
differeth not from a man but in his legs, for they have 
no calf. He goeth always upon his legs, and carrieth 
his hands clasped on the nape of his neck when he 
goeth upon the ground. ‘They sleep in the trees, and 
build shelters from the rain. They feed upon fruit 
that they find in the words, and upon nuts ; for they eat 
no kind of flesh. They cannot speak, and appear to 
have no more understanding than a beast. The peo- 
ple of the country, when they travel in the woods, 
make fires where they sleepin the night; and in the 
morning, when they are gone, the pongos will come 
and sit about the fire till it goeth out; for they have 
no understanding to lay the wood together, or any 
means to light it. They go many together, and often 
kill the negroes that travel in the woods. Many times 
they fall upon the elephants which come to feed where 
they be, and so beat them with their clubbed fists, and 
with pieces of wood, that they will run roaring away 
from them. Those pongos are seldom or never taken 
alive, because they are so strong that ten men cannot 
hold one of them; but yet they take many of their 
young ones with poisoned arrows.” 
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Purchas informs us, on the authority of a personal 
conversation with Battell, that a pongo on one occasion 
carried off a young negro, who lived for an entire sea- 
son’in the society of these animals ; that, on his return, 
the negro stated they had never injured him, but, on 
the contrary, were greatly delighted with his com- 
pany; and not only brought him abundance of nuts 
and wild fruits, but carefully and courageously ‘de- 
fended him from the attacks of serpents and beasts 
of prey. 

With the exception of such information as has been 
drawn from the observance of one or two young indi- 
viduals sent alive to Europe, our knowledge of this spe- 
cies has not increased. We have become aware of the 
inaccuracy and exaggeration of previous statements, 
but have not ourselves succeeded in filling up the pic- 
ture. It is indeed singular, that when the history of 
animals inhabiting New-Holland, or the most distant 
islands of the Indian Ocean, are annually receiving, so 
much new and correct illustration, the most remarka- 
ble species of the brute creation, inhabiting a compara- 
tively neighboring country, should have remained for 
about 2000 years under the shade of an almost fabu- 
lous name, and that the “wild man of the woods,” 
should express all we yet really know of the African 
orang-outang in the adult state. 

Africa produces many other species of the monkey 
tribe. The promontory most familiar to the Mediter- 
ranean voyager, called Apes’ Mountain, not far from 
the opposing point of Gibraltar, is so called from the 
occurrence of these animals ; and the rock of the last- 
named fortress is itself the only strong-hold which they 
paces in Europe. They do not, however, occur in 

esert countries, commonly so called ; that is, the open 
sandy plains of Africa are altogether unfitted for the 
dwellings of these pigmy people. Apes of all kinds 
are a sylvan race. There structure being such as to 
render them unfit for the exercise of rapid movements, 
either on all fours or in an upright position, the inclined 
and densely intermingled branches of trees are their 
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favorite places of resort. Their feet in climbing being 
equally useful with their hands, great additional power 
and activity are thus derived. Among the shady and 
otherwise unpeopled arbors which skirt the banks of 
the yet mysterious rivers of Africa, they dwell in single 
pairs or in congregated troops, according to the in- 
stincts of each peculiar kind ; and seated on the tops 
of ancient trees, or swinging from pendant boughs, 
they play their fantastic tricks, secure alike from the 
wily serpent during the day, and the panther which 
prowls by night. 











YOUNG LADIES’ GARLAND. 
ON CULTIVATION OF TASTE. 


A remate of cultivated taste, hus an influence upon 
society wherever she moves. She carries with her that 
secret attractive charm which operates like magic upon 
the beholder, fixes the attention and softens the feelings 
of the heart like those benign influences over which we 
have no control. It is impossible to be long in her 
= without feeling the superiority of that intel- 

ectual acquirement, which so dignifies her mind and 
person. Her words and actions are dictated by its 
power, and give ease and grace to her motions. The 
cultivation of a correct taste is so joined in affmity with 
the social affections, that it is almost impossible to im- 
prove the one, without affecting the other. For it is 
seldom that we see this resplendent qualification attach 
ed to minds under the influence of moral principles, 
neglectful of those social feelings which cement societ 

together, and preserve it from jarring innovations. It 
is needful in every department of life ; and more of our 
happiness is derived from this source, than we are often 
aware of. 

Look at domestic scenes with a discerning eye, and 
see the movements of a woman of taste. If she is'the 
head of a family, order appears to be the first law 
which governs and controls her actions.—All her af- 
fairs are planned with wisdom ; confusion and discord 
never disturb her mind. Her house is the seat of social 
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happiness, where the stranger and friend can repose 
with delight ; for neatness and order are the inmates of 
her habitation. 








THE FEMALE HEART. 


Tue female heart may be compared to a garden 
which, when well cultivated, presents a continued suc- 
cession of fruits and flowers, to regale the soul and de- 
light the eye; but when neglected, producing a crop 
of the most noxious weeds ; large and flourishing, be- 
cause their growth is in proportion to the warmth and 
richness of the soil from which they spring. Then let 
this ground be faithfully cultivated ; let the mind of the 

oung and lovely female be stored with useful know- 
len and the influence of women, though undiminish- 
ed in power, will be like “the diamond of the desert,” 
sparkling and pure, whether surrounded by the sands 
of desolation, forgotten and unknown, or pouring its 
refreshing streams through every avenue of the social 
and moral habit. 


BOTANY. 


Tue study of this beautiful science is particularly 
adapted to young females, to whom we would recom- 
mend it, as a lasting source of pleasure and amusement. 
It will be found much less difficult than may at first be 
apprehended, and the enjoyment experienced in its pro- 
gress will be such, that difficulties, much greater than 
those which really present themselves, would be no bar- 
rier to the attainment of the science. The nomencla- 
ture, which appears at first view so repulsive, soon loses 
its terrors, and becomes familiar, and the pleasures 
which result from the application of principles, the ex- 
ercise which the science requires, and the perpetual 
contemplation of the variegated and splendid colorings 
of nature, operate as a species of attraction so irresisti- 
ble; that the student can neither resist nor control it. 
No object can be more delightful than to behold a love- 
ly woman indulging a passion for that which is in itself 
80 beautiful and innocent, or than to see her 
“ Looking through nature, up to nuture’s God.” 
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What higher source of gratification can there be than 
to stroll amidst the groves, or wander over mountain 
heights, and enjoy the magnificent scenery of nature, 
and inhale the breeze teeming with fragrance and redo- 
lent with sweets, while you are in pursuit of a richer 
banquet, a more delightful spectacle, the fair and exqui- 
site gifts of Flora— 


“Each bounteous flower, 
iris_all hues, roses and jessamine.”—Milton. 








YOUNG GENTLEMEN’S DEPARTMENT. 
, SUPERFICIAL READING. 


Tue evils resulting from a habit of reading rapidly 
ind without deep reflection, should deter every one 
from indulging that lively curiosity which is its grand 
cause. For it is an eagerness to reach the consumma- 
tion that hastens the progress of most readers through 
a work’s design, extracting, as they say, “ the mere es- 
sence,” and leaving the residue “ untasted, untouched.” 
Many plunge through volumes in a day, and to appear- 
ance emerge uninjured, yet I need not say that this prac- 
tice soon occasions great confusion of ideas and even- 
tually destroys the mind. Since to heap upon it, as it 
were, book upon book, battle upon battle, and victory 
or defeat, without giving the intellect time to grasp at 
each severally and fix them in her “ keeping place,” ex- 
cludes thought from her true station and renders this 
store useless and burdensome.. The conceptions be- 
come rayless and indistinct ; and language, the echo of 
the thoughts has all their dimness and obscurity. A 
habit is acquired of viewing subjects at a distance, and 
with hasty and uncertain glances, than which there is 
nothing more pernicious to mental discipline or sub- 
versive to intellectual greatness. _ It blunts all point, 
obscures every beauty, and sacrifices genius to a worth- 
less pleasure. The true value of all knowledge consists 
not so much in the superfices over which it extends, as 
in the clear and distinct ideas we imbibe from the ex- 
amination of various subjects, and it is the great object 
of education to acquire a habit of exercising clearness 
and truth. 
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This practice of extracting the “ mere essence ” from, 
naturally excites a disgust for, works of real worth. 
The mind becomes accustomed to bestow but a pass- 
ing glance, to skim along the surface and not dive for 
thoughts“ fathom deep.” Naught therefore but frivol- 
ities are relished, and that which requires study and 
attention, is pronounced dry and without interest ; the 
historian and philosopher are discarded from the thoughts 
to make place for pretty specimens of poetic inspiration, 
and science is left to grope its way from amid the beau- 
tiful passages of a favorite novelist. 

Moreover, a habit of superficial reading greatly in- 
jures the memory. An insufficiency of time is: ne- 
cessarily allowed it to select its subjects and give them 
the stamp of thought’s revision before they are imprint- 
ed on its tablets. Thus a mass of worthless matter 
is poured in upon it, till full and overflowing, when 
chaos assumes the sway and revels in its strength. 
It loses its former spring and vigor, and its tenacity 
becomes impaired from the mere barrenness of its re- 
sources. And if we examinerthe qualities that con- 
stitute an able reasoner, we again find the effects of this 
habit to be detrimental, and in no wise advantageous. 
For able reasoning requires a wide extent of useful 
knowledge to furnish the materials, and a habit of clear 
and patient thought.in applying that knowledge, both 
of which qualifications are incompatible with the very 
name of a superficial reader. 

With such views as these on a subject that deeply 
interests us all, I have endeavored to show the great 
injury necessarily sustained by those persons. who 
are literally swallowing the trash of the day. The 
mind, the memory, and all of real worth in man, are to 
be thrown away for the foolish purpose of gratifying a 
momen and worthless pleasure. In these remarks, 
however, | by no means object to the perusal of those 
works which recognize as their authors, any of those 
brightest stars that at times illumine the literary world, 
whose genius is studiously devoted to the promotion 
of virtuous pica 4 History, however, should 
unfold to our view the experience of past ages, by 
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. which to guide our judgments, and the Philosophy 
of other times should render us its. willing aid in exa- 
mining the mysteries of nature.. We should avoid the 
light productions that are daily issuing from the press, 
whose fame is but to live and die; and die in the ob- 
scurity from whence they emanated. The pleasure of 
their perusal should yield to a thirst for refined and 
elevated knowledge, an acquisition that will deep! 
affect ourselves, and one that will sustain andeven exalt 
the character of an American citizen. 














INCREASE OF THE NUMBERS OF MANKIND. 


Ox the supposition that the human race has a power to 
double its numbers 4 times in a century, or once in each 
succeeding period of 25 years, as some philosophers 
have computed, and that nothing prevented the exercise 
of this power of increase, the descendants of Noah and 
his family, would have now increased in the following 
number: 1, 496, 577, 676, 626, 844, 588, 240, 573, 268, 
701, 473, 812, 127, 674, 924, 007, 424. 


The surface of the earth contains, of square miles, - ------ 296,643,355 
Mercury, and all the other planets, contain about, ----- 46,790,511,000 
The sun contains ------------++-+-+-++-+++-¢-+++2+ + 2,442,900,000,000 

2,489,887, 174,555 


Hence, upon the supposition of sucha rate of increase 
of mankind, as has been assumed, the number of hu- 
man beings now living would be equal to the following 
number for each square mile upon the surface of the 
earth, the sun and all the planets; 61,062,000,000 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 ; or to the following 
number for each square inch: 149,720,000,000,000 
000,000,000,000,000.. This last number alone is in- 
finite with relation to human conception. Merely to 
count it would require an incredible period. Sup- 
posing the whole inhabitants now ‘upon the surface of 
the globe to be one thousand millions, which is believed 
somewhat to exceed the actual number ; and supposing 
that this multitude, infants and adults, were to be em- 
ployed in nothing else hut counting; that each were to 
work 365 days in the year, and 10 hours in the day, and 
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vw count 100 per minute, it would require, in order to 
count the number in question. 6,536,500 millions of 
years. 








GOOD BOOKS. 


A younc man who has a fondness for bocks, or taste 
for the works of nature and art, is not only preparing 
to appear with honor and usefulness as a member of 
society, But is secured from a thousand temptations 
and evils to which he would otherwise be exposed. He 4% 
knows what to do with his leisure time. It does not 
hang heavily on his hands. He has no inducement to 
resort to bad company, or the haunts of dissipati 
vice; he has higher and nobler sources of enjoyment 
in himself. At pleasure he can call around him the 
best of company—the wisest and greatest men of every: 
age and country—and feast his mind with the rich 
stores of knowledge which they spread before him. A 
i ¥ lover of good books can never be in want of good so- 

; ciety, nor in much danger of seeking enjoyment in the 
low pleasures of sensuality and vice. 





MUSIC AS A BRANCH OF INSTRUCTION 


In the United States, singing is usually considered as 
an accomplishment which be.ongs to the luxuries of ® 
education. In Germany, it is deemed an essential part 
of common school instriction ; as a medns of ‘cultiva- - 
ting one of the most important of our senses, of soft- 
ening the character, and especially of prepatapeni 
dren to unite in the public worship of God. It is con- 
sidered no more remarkable, and no more difficult, for 
children to read and write mugic, than language; and 
musical tones are made the s of associating valu- 
able ideas with the common objects and phenomena of 
nature, and the ordinarylevents of life. 

The following ordinance, extracted from the Prussian 
Official Gazette, (Amts Blatt,) Cologne, January 15th, 
1828, will show the light in which this subject is viewed 
by that Government. 

“ Among the essential branches of education, which 
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“ Among the essential branches of education, which 
ought to be found in all common schools, and to which 
every teacher who undertakes the management of such 
schools, is in duty bound to attend, is that of instruc- 
tion in singing. Its principal object in these schools, 
is to cultivate feeling, and exert an influence in forming 
the habits, and strengthening the powers of the will, 
for which mere knowledge of itself is often altogether 
insufficient ; hence it constitutes an essential part of 
educating instruction, and if constantly and correctly 
applied, renders the most unpolished nature capable of 
softer emotions, and subject to their influence. From 
itgqyery nature, it accustoms pupils to conform to gene- 
raf Tules, and to act in concert with others. 

“ Having recommended this important object of pri- 
mary instruction, (the immediate connexion of which 
with religious instruction, no one can fail to perceive,) 
to the zealous exertions of the teachers, and the careful 
attention of the directors of schools, and, at the same 
time, having urged the study of the best writers upon 
the subject, which, so far as they relate to school in- 
struction, ought to be found in the libraries of every 
district, we shall here bring forward some points which 
demand a closer and more universal attention. 

“ If instruction in singing is to accomplish with cer- 
tainty the objects proposed, it must be long continued 
without interruption, and, of course, it is indispensably 
necessary that a regular attendance be required during 
the continuance of the duties of the school, and enforc- 
ed in the strongest manner. 

“It is unnecessary to illustrate the contrast between 
‘the t remark and the usual desultory mode in which 








singing is taught.” 


In order to render a anil course of instruction practicable in 


this country, a gentleman in-Boston has prepared, under the title of 
“The Juvenile Lyre,” a set of adapted to the ccpacities of 
children, and calculated to sensible with the moral and 
spiritual world, in their minds. Songs for children should have 
simplicity without frivolity, and an adaptation to the heart which is 
not found in every day compositions. The American Annals of 
Education, speaks favorably of the system, and gives the following 
specimen; , 
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THE RISING SUN. 
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2 With ul hearts and voices, go shed thy radience o’er us, 
We the kindly rays; And cheer each youthful mind : 
Ii nature now rej Like thee our Lord is glorious, 


Like thee our God is kind. 
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INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE EXTRACTS. 
SYMPATHY. 


“Come then with me thy sorrows join; 
oo And ease my woes by telling thine.” 

It isa pure stream that swells the tide of sympathy ; 
it is an excellent heart that interests itself in the feel- 
ings of others—it is a heaven-like disposition that en- 
gages the affections, and extorts the sympaphetic tear 
for the misfortunes of a friend. Mankin@ are ever 
subject to ills, infirmities, and disappointments. Every 
breast, at some particular period, experiences sorrow and 
distress. Pains and perplexities are long-lived piagues 
of Human existenée, but syrapathy is the balm that heals 
these wounds. If a person, who has lost a precious 
friend, can find another who will feelingly participate 
in his misfortune, he is well nigh compensated for his 
loss. And delightful is the task, to a feeling mind, of 
softening the painful pillow of the sick, amusing the 
thoughts of the unhappy, and alleviating the misfortunes 
of the afflicted. 





* 
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GENTLENESS. 


Wuorver understands his own interest, and is pleas- 
ed with the beautiful rather than the deformed, will be 
careful to cherish the virtue of gentleness. It requires 

@bdut a slight knowledge of human nature, to convince us 
that much of our happiness in life must depend upon 
the cultivation of this virtue. The man of wild, boiste- 
rous spirit, who gives loose reins to his temper, is, gene- 
a aking, a stranger to happiness ; he lives ina 

continual storm; the bitter waters of contention. and 
strife are always swelling up in his soul, destroying his 
peace and imparting their baneful influence to all with 

whom he is connected He excites the disgust and ill 

will of those who are acquainted with his character, 
and but few can be found tojwish him success in any of 
his undertakings. Not so is the influence of gentleness. 

This virtue will assist its possessor in all his lawful 

undertakings; it will often render him successful 
when nothing else eould; it is exceedingly lovely and 
attractive in its appearance ;. it wins the hearts of all ;- 
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it is even stronger than argument, and will often prevail 
when that would be powerless and ineffectual ; it shows 
that man can put a bridle upon his passions; that he 
is above the ignoble vulgar, whose characteristic it is to 
storm and rage like the troubled ocean, at every little 
adversity or disappointment which may cross. their 
paths ; it shows that he can soar away in the bright at- 
mosphere of good feeling, and live in a continual sun- 
shine, when all around him are enveloped in clouds and 
darkness, and driven about like maniacs, the sport of 
their own passions. The most favorable situations in 
life, the most lovely objects in nature, wealth and all 
that is calculated to increase the happiness of man, 
lose their charm upon a heart destitute of this virtue. 








DEATH OF COLUMBUS. 


With all the visions and fervor of his imagination, its 
fondest dreams fell short of the reality. He died in ig- 
norance of the real grandeur of the discovery. Until 
his last breath he entertained the idea that he had mere- 
ly opened a new way to the old resorts of opulent com- 
merce, and had discovered some of the ‘wild regions of 
the east. He supposed Hispaniola to be the ancient 
Ophir which had been visited by the ships of Solomon, 
and that Cuba and Terra Firma were but remote parts 
of Asia. What visions of glory would have broken upon 
his mind, could he have known that he had indeed dis- 
covered a new continent, equal to the whole of the old 
world in magnitude, and separated by two vast oceans 
from all the earth hitherto known by civilized man ? 


» And how would his magnanimous spirit have been coni- 


soled, amidst the afflictions of age, and the cares of 
penury, the neglect of a fickle public, and the injustice 
of an ungrateful king, could he have anticipated the 
splendid empires which were 0 spread over the beauti- 
ful world he had discovered ; and the nations, and 
tongues, and languages, which were to fill its lands with 
his renown, and to revere and bless his name to the la- 
test posterity. 


True prudence is to see from the commencement Of 
an affair what wiil be the end of it. ' 


* 
















Interesting Extracts. 








MEMORY OF THE PAST. 
Ne day’s remembrance shall the gvod regret, 
Nor wish one bitter moment to forget ; 
They stretch the limits of this narrow span, 
And, by enjoying, live past life again. 

Tene is certainly no greater happiness than to be 
able to look back upon a life usefully and virtuously 
employed; to trace our own progress in existence, by 
such tokens as excite neither shame nor sorfow. Life 
in which nothing has been done or suffered, to distin- 
guish one day from another, is to him that has passed 
it, as if it hac never been, except that he is conscious 
how ill he has husbanded the great deposit of his Cre 
ator. Life made memorable by crimes, and diversified 
through its several periods by wickedness, is, indeed 
easily reviewed, but reviewed only with horror and 
remorse. 

The great consideration which ought to influence us 
in the use of the present moment, is to arise from the 
effect, which, as well or ill applied, it must have upon 
the time to come—for though its actual existence be in- 
conceivably short, yet its effects are unlimited—and 
there is not the smallest point of time but may extend its 
consequences either to our hurt or to our advantage, 
through all eternity, and give us reason to remember it 
for ever, with anguish or exultation. 

The time of life in which memory seems particularly 
to claim predominance over the other faculties of the 
mind, is our declining age. It has been remarked by 
~ former writers, that old men are generally narrative, and 
fall easily into recitals of past transactions, and accounts 
of persons known to them in their youth, When we 
approach the verge of the grave it is more eminently 
true: 


Life’s span forbide thee to extend thy cares 
And spread thy hopes beyond thy years. 


We have no longer any possibility of great vicissi 
tudes in our favor. The changes which are to hap 
in the world will come too late for our accommodation, 
and these who have no hope before them, and to whom 
their present state is painful and irksome, must ef ne- 
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cessity turn their thoughts back to try what retrospect 
will afford. It ought, therefore, to be the care of those 
who wish to pass their last hours with comfort, to lay 
up such a treasure of pleasing ideas, as shall support 
the expenses of that time, which is to depend wholly 
upon the fund already acquired. 


Seek here, ye young, the anchor of your mind; 
Here, suffering age, a blest provision find. 


In youth, however unhappy, we solace ourselves with 
the hope of better fortune, and however vicious, appease 
our consciences with intentions of repentance—but the 
time comes at last, in which happiness can be drawn 
only from recollection, and virtue will be all that we 
can recollect with pleasure. 


Poetry. 








* An Idler is a watch that wants both hands; 
As useless when it goes, as when it stands.” 





POBTRERY. 








These persons who are familiar with foreign periodicals, may 
fave noticed the effusions of a lady, by the name of Mary Ann 
Browne. She isthe author of Mont Blanc, Ada, Repentance, and 
other poems. She is quite young, and is as fair as young. A vein of 
religious feeling pervades her compositions. We select as a specl- 
men, the following lines, from a piece entitled 


MOSS 


How I love to look on the fresh green moss 
In the pleasant time of Spring, 

When the young, light leaves, in the quick breeze a 
Like faries on the wing. 

When it springeth up in woodland walks, 3 
And a natural carpet weaves, 

To cover the mass of withered stalks, 
And autumn’s fallen leaves. 


And I love, I love to see it much, 
When on the ruin gray, 
Which crumbles, to time’s heavy touch 
It spreads its mantle gay, 
While the cold ivy only gives 
As it shivereth, thoughts of fear, 
The closely clinging moss still lives. 
Like a friend, for ever near, 
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But oh, I love the bright moss most, 
When I see it thickly spread 
On the sculptur’d stone, that fain would boast, 
Of the forgotten dead. 
For I think if that lowly thing can efface 
The fame that earth has given, 
Who is there that would ever chase 
Aught that is not of heaven. 


THE SEASONS.—sy sBisHop HEBER. 


When Spring unlocks the flowers, to paint the laughing soil ; 
When Summer’s balmy showers refresh the mower’s toil ; 
When winter binds in frosty chains the fallow and the. flood, 
In. God the earth rejoiceth still, and owns its Maker good. 


The birds that wake the morning, and those that love the shade, 
The winds that sweep the mountain, or lull the drowsy glade ; 
The sun that from his amber bower rejoiceth on his way, 

The moon and stars, their Master’s name, in silent pomp display 


Shall man, the lord of nature, expectant of the sk¥, 

Shall man, alone unthankful, his little praise deny ? 

No! let the year forsake his course, the Seasons cease to be, 
Thee, Master, must we always love : and, Saviour, honor Thee: 


The flowers of Spring may wither—the hope of Summer fade— 
The Autumn droop in Winter—the birds forsake the shade— 
The winds, be lull’d—the sun and moon forget their old decree ; 
But we, in Nature’s latest hour, O Lord! will cling to thee, 


“SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES.” 


BY A YOUNG LADY OF 8. C. 


Yea, search them, for in them thou’lt surely find, 
Knowledge, most precious, words of life and light; 
Wisdom, surpassing all of human kind, : 
And virtue, yielding the most pure delight. 


Faith that will stand thee in the hour of death, 
Hope that will gild thy pathway to the tomb, 
And charity, that to thy latest breath, 
Will cheer thy heart—and all thy soul illume. 


Pure precepts, bright examples, there thou’lt find, 
Purest and brightest—for the Lord on high 

To frail mortality was even joined, 
To teach us how to live, and-how to die. 


Oh! may we prize such knowledge—may we live 
To ponder o’er the precepts of our Lord, 
And fix them in ouzghearts, and glory give 
To Him who gave us His most precious word. M. M, 


- 














Poetry. 








STANZAS. 


Hast thou not marked, when Winter’s reign to Spring begins to yield,' 
How dreary, and how comfortless the prospect round revealed? 

The miry earth, the cloudy sky, the cold and driving rain, 

Seem worse than Winter’s sparkling frosts, or fleecy-mantled plain. 


No sudden, instantaneous change brings Summer’s perfect day, 
But winds of March, and April showers, prepare the path of May; 
And Summer’s leafy months must pass, in due succession by, 
Before the husbandman may hope the joy of harvest nigh. 


Meek pilgrim to a better world! may not thine eye discern 

Some truths of grace, in Nature’s schoo!, thine heart may wisely learn? 
Is there no lesson taught to thee by seasons as they roll, . 
Which ought to animate the hopes of thy immortal soul? 


Ifon thy dark and wintry heart a beam of light divine, 

From the bleet Sun of Righteousness, hath e’er been known to shine; 

Oh! view it as the glorious dawn of that more cloudless light, 

Which, -_ and waited for, shall chase each lingering shade of 
night. 


Be not dismayed by chilling blasts ofself-reproof within, 

Or tears at night and morning, wept for folly or for sin; 

Rather lift up thy head in hope, and be his mercy blest, 

Whose ray of light and love divine hath broke thy wintry rest. 


In quiet hope, and patient faith, Spring’s needful conflicts bear, 
Then green shall be thy Summer leaf, in skies more bright and fair; 
And fruitage of immortal worth in Autumn’s later days, 

Shall on thy bending boughs be hung, to speak thy Master’s praise. 


KINDRED SPIRITS. 
BY MARY ANN BROWNE. 


Drops from the ocean of eternity, 
Rays from the centre of unfailing light ; 
Things that the human eye can never see, 
Are spirits—yet they dwell near human sight; 
But as the shattered magnet’s fragments still, 
Though far apart, will to each other turn, 
So, in the breast imprisoned, spirits will 
To meet their fellow spirits vainly burn; 
And yet not vainly. Ifthe drop shall pass 
Through streams of human sorrow, undefiled, 
If the eternal ray that heavenly was, 
To no false earthly: fire be reconciled; - oF 
The drop shall mingle with its native main, , 
The ray shall meet its kindred rays again! ” 
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OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD. 


Azsove—below—where’er I gaze, 

Thy guiding finger, Lord, I view, 
Trac’d in the midnight planet’s blaze, 
Or glist’ning in the morning dew : 

Whate’er is beautiful or fair, 
Is but thine own reflection there. 


I hear thee in the stormy wind: 
That turns the ocean wave to foam! 
Not less thy wondrous power I find, 
When summer.airs around me roam ; 
The tempest and the calm declare 
Thyself, for thou art every where. 


I find thee in the noon of night, 
And read thy name in every star 
That drinks its splendor from the light 
That flows from mercy’s beaming car; 
Thy footstool, lord, each starry gem 
Composes—not thy diadem. 


And when the radiant orb of light 
Hath tipp’d the mountain tops with gola, 
Smote with the blaze, my wearied sight 
Sinks from the wonders I behold ; 
That ray of glory, bright and fair, 
ls but a living shadow there. 


Thine is the silent noon of night, 

The twilight eve—the dewy morn— 
Whate’er is beautiful and bright, 

Thine hands have fashioned to adorn: 
Thy glory walks in every sphere, 
And all things whisper “ God is here!” 


' SPRING. 


How beautiful is Spring, the maiden Spring ! 
Whose hand all warm and bright draws forth the flowers— 
Who dyes with rainbow tints the young bird’s wing— 
Who filis with forest scents the April hours ; 
How beautiful she is, the year’s first child, 
(Its sweetest,) with her violet tresses crown’d ; 
Her gesture, like the antelope’s, shy and wild; 
Her voice a song, her eyes in pleasure drown’d! 
And yet her fairest treasure ne’er is shown 
In scents, rich blooms, bright skies, or running river, 
(For streams may fail, and fair buds die ere blown,) 
But that then Hopr, whose eyes are !ike the morn, 
Sweet sister of the Spring, is newly born, 
Who forward looks for age and murmureth never 
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